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PRINTERS’ HAZARDS. 


The terrible Minneapolis 7ribune fire, the details of 
which are recorded elsewhere in this number, will set 
printers and bookbinders, who are usually relegated to 
the sky parlors of eight and ten-story buildings, to 
thinking earnestly of methods of escape from such 
structures, as well as the making provision for their 
families in case of the loss of their own lives. 

In nearly all our large cities laws have been passed 
for the protection of human life by means of fire- 
escapes, either stationary or movable; but these laws 
are in many cases inoperative by reason of non-enforce- 
ment, or through ignorance of their provisions by those 
most vitally interested. 

Even in cases where every precaution has been taken, 
by humane employers, to protect the lives of their im- 
periled employés, there is still a liability to some un- 
foreseen disaster; and each employé owes it to his family 
to mitigate, as far as possible, the sufferings of those 
most dear to him by a life insurance commensurate 
with his ability to maintain. 

We sincerely hope that no similar catastrophe may 
befall the craft in this or any other city, and it be- 
hooves the Typographical Unions to see that their 
members are protected from death in its most horrible 
form, by such safeguards as prudence dictates and the 
law allows. 


———_—_—______+ @«—— 





The Union, of Philadelphia, is publishing, weekly, 
some interesting biographical sketches of Philadel- 
phia’s best-known printers. James J. Dailey, of the 
Ledger, and J. Ralph Haldeman, of the Evening Tele- 
graph, have already been written up. 





THE only gold medal awarded to an American type 
foundry, at the Paris Exposition of 1889, was given to 
the MacKELLAR, Sirus & JorpAn Co., of this city. 








AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING. 


The original edition of this work is now nearly ex- 
hausted, and, as it was not stereotyped, those who wish 
to procure copies should send in their orders soon, Its 
contents include the only comprehensive account ever 
published of the great art to which it relates in its di- 
versified literary, historical, practical and mechanical 
aspects, conveniently arranged for reference. A large 
number of strong endorsements have appeared, at 
various periods, in printing-trade journals and other 
publications, and numerous testimonials of its utility 
have been received from practical printers, heads of 
great printing establishments, librarians of important 
libraries, and other classes of readers. Few books have 
more fully met all reasonable expectations based on 
their titles, or the promises of their publishers, and 
this statement implies enough, when it relates to the 
American Encyclopedia of Printing, to enable such of 
our readers as do not possess a copy to duly appreciate 
the fact that the original edition is nearly exhausted. 

o- 

THE movement in favor of the establishment of an 
International Pressmen’s Union progresses favorably, 
and will, no doubt, result in the establishment of such 
a body. This does not mean antagonism to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union; but simply to secure 
legislation for pressmen by pressmen, who ought to 
know best what they require. 





THE Philadelphia Inquirer has commenced the pub- 
lication of a Sunday edition, making the fourth morn- 
ing daily in Philadelphia that publishes a paper every 
day in the year. The others are the Times, Press and 
Record. Will the Ledger follow? is the query. 





THE arguments for and against “ old-style” types 
are fairly set forth on page 166 of this issue. 
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WHERE PRINTERS DIED. 


On Saturday evening, November 30, fire broke out 
in the third floor of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
building, and made such rapid headway that in a very 
few moments the sixty-five men working on the seventh 
floor found that escape was being cut off and made a 
dash in a body for the stairway. Forty made the run 
in safety and got out. The rest made a frantic effort 
to get through the blinding smoke. Five of these 
were cut off at the fourth floor and jumped to the 
pavement, and three of them were badly hurt and the 
other two killed, being mangled frightfully. R. Me- 
Cutcheon, a compositor, appeared at a window, and the 
firemen held a net for him to jump into. His weight 
caused the net to strike the pavement, and he was in- 
stantly killed. Another, whose name could not be 
learned, appeared at a window, and not seeing the 
ladder raising, apparently lost his senses, and, drawing a 
revolver from his pocket, placed it to his head and fired, 
falling backward into the flames. W.H. Hoover and 
IX. H. Williams, the latter foreman of the composing 
room, were taken off just in time to escape a cloud of 
flame that swept the window in which they were stand- 
ing. Williams was badly burned. So far as known, 
all the editorial staff escaped. 

The building burne? with such rapidity that the oc- 
cupants were enveloped in flames and smoke almost 
before they were aware of it. The fire started in the 
third story of the building. The elevator man noticed 
the smell of smoke and called the attention of some of 
the persons around the building to it. The cry of fire 
was raised, and several persons went down stairs from 
the seventh story to investigate, and then returned to 
work, Before long the smoke began to fill the narrow 
stairway, the only one in the building, and everybody 
began to make, leisurely, preparations to depart. No 
immediate danger was feared, and the only exits from 
the building, which was supposed to be fireproof, were 
a narrow staircase, wide enough for two persons to 
come down abreast, the elevator, and a single fire- 
escape at the north end of the structure. Several per- 
sons had made their escape in the meantime; but in 
less than ten minutes the flames sought the elevator 
shaft, which, acting as a mammoth flue, conveyed the 
flames to the top story, and soon the editorial rooms, 
which were on the same side of the building where the 
fire originated, were a seething mass of flames. In a 
few minutes the fire reached the other side, where the 
composing room was situated. A general alarm was 
turned in, and all the engines in the city responded to 
the call. The imprisoned printers gathered at the 
windows in the south end, and shrieked wildly and de- 
spairingly for aid. “Hurry the ladders!” was the 
awful refrain that burdened the air. “Hurry the 





ladders, for God’s sake!” shrieked the men, with all 
the vehemence they could muster. 

The vast crowd, witnessing the awful sight, shouted 
back words of encouragement. ‘The long ladder 
seemed to go up at a snail’s pace, but was finally 


rested in position, and the terrified men began to de-: 


scend, the flames making steady encroachment upon 
the corner into which they had been driven. The life 
nets were brought into use, and some were saved by 
this means. 

Before the alarm was turned in the fire had reached 
the seventh story, and was rapidly gaining headway. 
About twenty men were crowded into one of the com- 
posing rooms, and were shouting for help and ladders. 
The firemen raised a large extension ladder, but 
were badly hampered by the network of telephone 
wires. A number of men were rescued in this way. 
Roger McCutcheon, a printer, in stepping from one 
window to another, on the seventh floor, slipped and 
fell to the sixth, and from thence to the ground, killing 
him instantly. 

James Igoe, the Associated Press operator, whose 
office was on the seventh floor, slid out on the telegraph 
wire, but was compelled to let go. His agonized shout 
of ““My God, my poor wife and babies!” brought a 
shudder to every one present. Milton D. Pickett, a 
reporter on the Pioneer Press, went partly down the 
fire-escape, but fell and his skull was crushed. Prof. 
Edward Olsen, of Vermillion, South Dakota, who was 
visiting Nicolay Grevsted, associate editor of the 7ri- 
bune, was killed. The scene about the building was 
most fearful. Engines were working to their fullest 
capacity ; but it was a long time before they had any 
effect upon the fire, which burned down from the upper 
floors. 

On the sixth floor the “Tribune Job Printing Com- 
pany” had its offices. When the beams supporting 
the floor gave way the heavy presses came crashing 
down to the lower floors. The cry: ‘ The walls are 
falling!” had the effect of clearing the crowd about 
the building, giving the firemen a better opportunity 
to work. 

J. H. Leonard, telegraph editor ; H. B. Hudson, city 
editor; W. W. Jermane and A. H. Welles, reporters; 
W. H. Millman, commercial editor, and James Igoe 
were in the editorial rooms, on the seventh floor, when 
the fire broke out. Mr. Welles says that a boy rushed 
in and told them the building was on fire. They 
thought that he was joking; but the printers, some 
sixty-five in number, started down stairs, followed by 
Welles and Leonard, who were the last to go down the 
stairway, the elevator having stopped running. Mill- 
man, so the Pioneer Press says, looked into the office as 
they went down the fire-escape, which was in one end 
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of the building. The printers could not use this be- 
cause the fire cut them off. 
LIST OF IDENTIFIED DEAD. 
Seven bodies were found around the building Satur- 
day night, all of whom have been identified. They 
were: 


MILTON PICKETT, assistant city editor of the Pioneer Press. 

JAMES F. IGor, Associated Press night operator. 

WALTER E. MILEs, night agent and day operator of the As- 
sociated Press. 

EDWARD OLSEN, President of the University of South Da- 
kota, at Vermillion. 

W.H. MILLMAN, commercial editor of the Tribune. 

JERRY JENKINSON and ROBERT MCCUTCHEON, both printers. 


Other bodies are known to be in the building, but 
just how many is uncertain. Two men, who could not 
be identified, shot themselves rather than be burned to 
death, and; on Sunday, the body of a man, caught in 
the ruins, was in plain sight of the crowd on Fourth 
Street. It is believed that the number of victims will 
reach twenty, or perhaps twenty-five; but until the 
débris cooled off positive information could not be ob- 
tained. 

THE INJURED. 

As far as learned, the injured are: 


WILLIAM LAWN, printer, burned on the hands and face. 

EK. C. ANDREWS, printer, burned on hands and face. 

GEORGE E. WORDEN, printer, burned on hands and face. 

FRANK GERBER, a deaf printer, hurt about the head by fall. 

CHARLES ALF. WILLIAMS, managing editor of the Tribune, 
badly burned about the head and face. 

Ep. WILLIAMS, foreman of the composing rooms, badly 
burned about the face and hands. 

8. H. JONES, Pioneer Press reporter, hands and face slightly 
burned. 

FRANK HOOVER, printer, burned about the neck. 

A sad feature of the loss of life is the fact that a 
number of printers, whose remains are almost certainly 
in the débris, are not inquired for, having no friends 
to ask for them and apparently none to mourn their 
loss. They lived at boarding houses, and little was 


known of them there. 
STATEMENT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR, 

The last man of the Tribune editorial staff to leave 
the building was Charles Alfred Williams, the manag- 
ing editor, and, although himself badly burned about 
the face and arms, he gave the following statement of 
how each of those above reported met with his death, 
having been an eye-witness to all the deaths but one: 
“Miles and Millman, together with a number of prin- 
ters, started down the fire-escape. A blast of hot smoke 
and flame struck Millman as he was starting, and he 
lost his hold, and in falling knocked Miles off, both 
falling from the seventh floor to the ground, and at the 
sixth floor knocking off Pickett and Professor Olsen, 
who had reached the fire-escape from that floor. The 
four men, in falling, struck against the lowest platform 
and bounded away from the building, and were dead 
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when they struck the ground. When Williams started 
down the ladder the fire was burning his hair and neck, 
and he narrowly escaped the fate of those who had 
preceded him, the heat and smoke being overpowering, 
The printers on the ladder escaped with slight burns. 
Igoe and Jenkinson sought to escape by the wires, but 
had been so weakened by the smoke and flames that 
both soon fell off, striking on the roof of the 7ribune 
boiler room, Jenkinson being dead when picked up. 
McCutcheon jumped from the window-ledge for the 
extension ladder, but his hands slipped, and he fell to 
the pavement. A net had been stretched to catch him, 
but he was too heavy for it, and, striking the ground, 
was so seriously injured that he died soon after. Pick- 
ett, Igoe, Miles and McCutcheon were married men, 
and Jenkinson was to have been married in a short 
time. Millman lost his wife by asphyxiation a couple 
of weeks ago, and had just resumed work. Frank H. 
Jones, of the Globe, who came here from Philadelphia 
a year ago, and who was reported killed in some spe- 
cial despatches Saturday night, was not in the building 
and is safe.” 

The loss on the building is about $140,000, with 
$100,000 insurance. ‘This will have to be borne by 
the “Tribune Building Co.” The Journal occupied 
part of the lower floor and basement, and will lose 
about $35,000, with about $35,000 insurance. The 
Tribune is insured for $58,000 and its loss will be fully 
covered by insurance. 

The “Tribune Job Printing Co.,” occupying the 
fifth and sixth floors, will lose about $25,000. Geo. F. 
Hitchcock, court stenographer, occupied an office on 
the fourth floor. He will lose all the evidence taken 
in the District Court for a number of years. Hart & 
Brewer and Cross & Carlton, lawyers, lose valuable 
law libraries. The 7ribune and Tribune-Star, the eve 
ning edition of the 7ribune, lose all their files, 


, 


ACTION OF THE TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 

Minneapolis Typographical Union, No. 42, met on 
Sunday afternoon, in Labor Temple, to take action on 
the calamity of Saturday night. A Committee on 
Resolutions was appointed, and, pending their report, 
the Union ordered Recording Secretary Roanald to 
collect evidence regarding the repeated efforts of the 
men to have fire-escapes placed on the Tribune build- 
ing, and to place such evidence at the disposition of 
the coroner. The Committee on Resolutions then re- 
ported, and their report was unanimously adopted. 
After reciting the facts of the fire and of the death of 
their comrades, and extending sympathy to the be- 
reaved relatives, the resolutions continue as follows: 


WHEREAS, In view of the terrible calamity above mentioned, 
we deem it our duty to inform the public of the following 
facts, and ullow the citizens of our city to judge as to who is 





responsible for the appalling sacrifice of human lives: 











—— 
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First. That the records of the Tribune and Journal chapels 
will show that committees have repeatedly been appointed to 
confer with A. B. Nettleton, who, at that time, had charge of 
the building, and requested, even begged him to furnish the 
proper means of escape in case of fire. This Mr. Nettleton 
refused to do. 

Second. Our case was taken up by the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of this city, and a committee from that body labored 
long and earnestly with Mr. Nettleton to have him comply with 
the request of the occupants of the building; but all efforts 
failed. 

Third. That there was a fire-escape at the north end of the 
building we will not deny; but the very position in which it 
was placed rendered it practically useless, as the lives of two 
of the unfortunate victims of last night’s calamity will testify- 

Fourth. It has been reported to this committee that a promi- 
nent member of the fire department has made the statement 
that he had been trying for three months to have additional 
fire-escapes placed on the Tribune building. In view of the 
above, your committee would recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 


Resolwed, That we, the members of the Minneapolis Typo- 
graphical Union, do most severely condemn those whose duty 
it was to place a sufficient number of fire-escapes on the T'ri- 
bune building, for not so doing; and further 

Resolved, That, in our judgment, this is a proper subject for 
the coroner to carefully and fully investigate, and place the 
blame where it belongs. ° 





* 

Galignani prints a number of items of a personal 
character about Mona Caird, author of the Westminster 
article on marriage. Her father, John Alison, a Scotch- 
man, revolted, even as a child, against his strict reli- 
gious training, and later became an uncompromising 
free-thinker. He first met his wife in Australia and 
there married her, but their daughter was born at Ryde 
on the Isle of Wight. The death of a little sister left 
Mona an only child from almost her earliest years, and 
her education was confined to a governess. Her hus- 
band, a “genial, level-headed Scotchman,” is inte- 
rested (like his father, Sir James Caird) in agricultu- 
ral matters. He is a member of the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and practically superin- 
tends the farming of his two thousand acres of land in 
Hampshire. Their red brick house, in the style of 
(Queen Anne’s time, stands on the high ground in the 
northwest of London skirting Hampstead Heath. Mrs. 
Caird’s study is upstairs, and has a large French win- 
dow opening to thesouth. On two sides the walls are 
lined with low bookeases. By the broad south window 
stands a big plain writing-table, and at the opposite 
end of the room is an antique cabinet used as a manu- 
script cupboard. A type-writer, a letter press, and 
other concomitants of authorship, stand about on tables 
and shelves. The drawing-room is as yellow as a daf- 
fodil, and consequently bright and cheerful even when 
itis “raining in England” as persistently as it has 
rained in America during the past few weeks. Hence 
the title of Mrs. Caird’s short story, “The Yellow 
Drawing-Room.”— The Critic. 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 


In one sense it is more difficult now than it was for- 
merly to learn the printer’s trade; in another, it is 
much easier. In old times a boy learned to set type 
and to work a press; now he does one of these things 
only, and is not expected to do the other; but he is 
obliged to be more thorough in the branch which he 
selects. 

When a boy begins service in a large printing house 
he spends about six months of his time holding copy. 
While at this work he learns the names of the different 
kinds of type and notices the errors of compositors, as 
marked by the proof-reader. Next, he goes to the 
printer’s “case,” where he spends many months on 
plain composition. This period in a printing office is 
very irksome to most boys. They think they can learn 
all about composition in a few weeks, whereas it takes 
many months to become a fairly quick compositor, even 
on the plainest work. Next, he learns “display ” work 
and how to “ make-up,” that is, to take the type as set 
up and put it in proper-sized pages and columns, ready 
for the press. 

In learning presswork a boy is first put at a feeding- 
board and feeds the press. For two or three years he is 
performing hard drudgery; but he is in a place where 
he should be learning a great deal. Some boys avail 
themselves of this opportunity, many more do not. 
When he has learned to work at the feeding-board, he 
is allowed to run a small press—is taught how to 
“make-ready ” the forms and manage the press. The 
great trouble with nearly all lads is that they are in 
too great a hurry; they overlook details which they 
think are of no consequence. 

Nothing has done so much to demoralize the printing 
trade as newspaper work, The necessity for haste on 
newspapers compels a publisher to make everything 
else subordinate to speed ; he has to overlook slighted 
workmanship, which no book or job printer could think 
of doing. As fully three-fourths of the printers in the 
United States are graduates, more or less skilled, from 
newspaper Offices, hasty and slighted work is too com- 
mon. Compositors of this class get into careless habits 
of doing their work, owing to the necessity for haste 
which is constantly imposed upon them. Newspaper 
work, however, is done much better than it was twenty 
years ago. 

There are two kinds of ty pe-setting—job composition 
and book composition. Most printers think that job 
composition is the highest branch of the art; the ma- 
jority of the boys are more anxious to learn how to 
twist rules and make eccentric combinations of type 
than they are to do plain and thorough work. I think 
a well-printed book is more difficult than any kind of 
job printing; the chances of error are infinitely greater 








and successes are much more rare. Book printing 
ranges in difficulty from an ordinary reprint of a 
novel up to books which are illustrated, having side 
notes, quotations from foreign languages, extracts from 
authors, with breaks and irregularities, which are una- 
voidable, and so to arrange them that each part has its 
proper size and place requires a more skillful workman 
than he who can twist rules or print in many colors. 
To properly perform this work a man must have expe- 
rience, he must read through the whole manuscript 
and he must have a head for analysis and detail. 

In no business can a young man start with such a 
small capital as in the trade of printing; in fact, he 
can do more ‘now with $500 than he could have done 
with the same amount of money fifty years ago. But, 
while it is easier for him to begin a business now, it 
is more difficult for him to build up a large business. 
When I came to New York, in 1844, I do not suppose 
there was a book and job office that had $20,000 invested 
in material. Now many offices have nearly or quite 
$500,000 capital invested in the business, Though a 
boy may find it more difficult to be a master printer on 
a large scale, it is easier for him to get a superior posi- 
tion as an assistant. The demand for skilled workmen 
was never so great as it is now. There is always an 
unsatisfied inquiry for competent foremen, extra wood- 
cut pressmen, superior proof-readers, and intelligent 
office clerks. The printing trade, strange to say, does 
not furnish all its office clerks, The reason is that boys 
and young men in the composing and press rooms do not, 
as they ought, try to qualify themselves for higher posi- 
tions. I think the influence of trades unions, in assum- 
ing an antagonism between capital and labor which does 
not really exist, has been building up a wall between 
employer and employed. It is leading to the making 
uf separate classes in the business. The trade-union 
spirit teaches a boy that he must look more to the trade 
union for fair wages and decent treatment than to his 
own exertions or his employer; the consequence is 
there is a marked degree of stiffness between employer 
and employé¢, which never ought to exist. Any boy 
who tries to do more than his fellows is pounced upon 
as setting a bad example. Any boy who has a leaning 
towards learning something of the duties of the count- 
ing room is regarded as unfairly currying favor with the 
employer. There is a disposition on the part of trade- 
union leaders to keep boys and journeymen dependent 
on the union and independent of theiremployers. They 
disapprove of any attempt to cross the line. 

Every city has many employers who would be glad 
to help a bright boy to a better knowledge of the busi- 
ness, if he were to show a disposition to learn more of 
his trade than he can learn in the composing or press 
room. But the influence of the printers around them 
prevents this disposition from being manifested. 
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The initial impulse that was given to fine printing 
came, not from the regular book publishing houses, 
but from small job printing offices, in some of which 
the office materials were not worth a thousand dollars. 
In these small offices were men who loved their voca- 
tion, and who took pride in developing the capacity of 
the printer’s art—men who made it a point to do their 
very best with every job of printing that came into 
their hands. They were largely helped in this direc- 
tion by the introduction of treadle presses. This class 
of printers was the first to show that finer printing 
could be done on dry than on damp paper. Then came 
the influence of the publishers of the Century Maga- 
zine, whose managers insisted on having this method 
carried out in the printing of fine woodcuts for their 
periodical, with a result that has been highly beneficial 
to the printing trade. This method has really devel- 
oped a new style in printing, entirely distinct from 
that of the old printers. 

This fine work calls for more knowledge and more 
thinking on the part of the printer. Every large print- 
ing establishment is calling for men who are capable 
of doing with type something that has never been done 
before. In job offices this demand is largely met by 
ingenuity and eccentricity in composition, which I do 
not altogether admire ; but it is commendable as show- 
ing a desire for better work. In book offices it runs to 
the other extreme—to the greatest severity and plain- 
ness. “To print a good book a man ought to be familiar 
with good books as they have been made by eminent 
printers for the last four hundred years, in the study of 
which one will see a great deal to admire and much that 
should be imitated. A good book printer should have 
a collection of books from many good printers. He 
should understand their styles, their peculiarities, and 
should know something of inks and papers. He can- 
not be very successful unless he is familiar with what 
has been done by those who have gone before him. 
This is a knowledge which it takes a long time to ac- 
quire. A boy ought to begin when very young; as Dr. 
Holmes expresses it, he ought to bump against books 
from the time he is a baby. Theodore L. De Vinne, in 
the Century Magazine. 

ooo 

A BROOKLYN clergyman gives this prescription for 
insomnia: ‘I have tried every expedient for guing to 
sleep; but I have never found any comparative to 
simple resolution. I stand at the gateway of my mind, 
resolutely shut out every thought that attempts to enter 
and succeed. When they find they cannot get in they 
give it up and leave me. I am not always equally suc- 
cessful; but I can generally go to sleep at any time on 
five minutes’ notice, and, if need be, for a five minutes’ 
nap. There is a great power in a resolute ‘I will.’ I 
believe few of us realize how much power there is in it.” 
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QUAINT PRINTING AND MODERN PRINTING 


Apropos of the exhibition of fine printing recently 
opened at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, a Lon- 
don Star reporter had a short chat with Mr. Andrew 
Tuer, of the Leadenhall Press, who advocates the use 
of “old-style” type. Mr. Tuer said he had not been 
to the exhibition. He had heard all about it, however, 
and from what he could gather, it seemed that the 
printers of the English specimens made thé mistake of 
supposing that the apex of art in printing is fancy work. 

‘“My experience is that the opposite is the case,” 
said Mr. Tuer. “It is not on fancy work, or circulars 
and cards, that the claims of artistic printing must be 
based, but on everyday, bread-and-butter work.” 

“But don’t you think the Germans and Americans 
beat the English?” 

“Germany shows very fine work, and the Americans 
—younger, bolder than we of the old world —have 
some startling combinations of color. But you must 
remember that 


THE TASTES OF COUNTRIES DIFFER, 
A customer with any taste would laugh if you pre- 
sented him with some of the glowing business cards in 
the American exhibit. They are bold, they are striking, 
but they wouldn’t hit the English taste.” 

Mr. Tuer himself sums up the moral of the exhibi- 
tion thus, in the Printing and Paper Trades Journal : 


The weakness of such an exhibition lies in the inferential 
assumption that the strength of letter-press printing is in 
color and fancy work; whereas, the very opposite is the fact. 
Too much of the work is, unfortunately, of a mistaken elabo- 
rateness, reminding one of the answer given by a big book 
house to the question, ** Can you do such work as this?’’—** No, 
we wouldn’t if we could.” 

It was thirty-five years ago that old-style types first 
came into general use again. Mr. Tuer said the story 
was this, although he couldn’t vouch for it: 

PRINCE ALBERT, 
among other tastes, had one for delicate printing, and, 
when the exhibition of 1861 was about to open, he in- 
quired whether it would not be possible to get a display 
of old-style type. Of course, every foundry was 
searched for the matrices. At first it was declared that 
nothing could be discovered; but, after a long search, 
Caslon’s found some stowed away among their rubbish. 
The type was cast, and visitors stared curiously at the 
long s’s and the oddities of “old face.” Then Field 
& Tuer, and Unwin Bros., and the Chiswick Press took 
the matter up, cutsome type and issued circulars in the 
new style. But printers, as arule, failed to see the advan- 
tage of adding a new thing to their stock of type, and 
THE REVIVED OLD-STYLE PRINTING 

was left to develop in the hands of a few. “One of 
the best of these,” said Mr. Tuer, “is the Chiswick 





Press, The Chiswick Press turns out some of the best 
work in London.” ’ 

“What I want to know,” the reporter asked, “}8 
where you get your odd ideas for new types, and cor- 
ner-pieces, and tail-pieces, and the like?” 

“Well, I have a large collection of valuable old 
books. When I started buying them I had no thought 
that they would be turned to a business use. I now 
find that I can often get a new idea for a letter or a 
quaint ornament from their pages. Of course, we cut 
a good deal of our own type. But we never sell any- 
thing, although we are sometimes inundated with ap- 
plications for electros. One of the points in pretty 
printing is this: You mustn’t overdo it. Our men 
want no goading to exercise their ingenuity ; the diffi- 
culty is to keep them from being too ingenious. An 
initial letter here, a quaint cut there; that is the secret 
of it.” 


PRESENT-DAY PRINTING. 


THE “ OLD-STYLE”’? REPUDIATED, 

“About this Printing Exhibition,” said the Star man 
as he dropped into the office of the British Typo- 
vraphia, (Mr. Robert Hilton, editor of the British 
Printer), at 2 Gresham Press Buildings, E. C. “ There 
appears to be some amount of controversy on the sub- 
ject, and you will have seen that we printed two notices 
about it.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been much amused at what has been 
told you; but the old-stylers, as we call them, are such 
a small and insignificant body that I really did not 
think their maunderings worth a reply, more especially 
as they proceeded from one firm which has never done 
more to distinguish itself than hanging on to theskirts 
of an effete and exploded idea. 
Chiswick Press and Unwin 


The two firms—the 
Bros.—with whom Mr. 
Tuer associates his own, are really the only printers 
who now cultivate the old-style typography as it was 
practiced by the fathers of the craft. They confine 
themselves exclusively to roman, italic and black-letter 
types, with an occasional head and tail-piece, or initial, 
and their ancestors had no others. Their imitators— 
who number about adozen in Great Britain—introduce 
into their work any modern types possessing quaint- 
ness, and 
THE UGLIEST AND MOST GROTESQUE 

of American type faces find ready ‘acceptance with 
them. The result is decidedly not old-style, but a 
bastard presentment, which is neither flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring. Old-style types never have been in 
general use during the last thirty-five years, notwith- 
standing Mr. Tuer’s assertion, and any printer who 
knows anything of the work of the present day also 
knows that the real old-style types are the exception, 
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and not the rule, in nineteen out of twenty printing 
offices. That old-style type is largely used in book- 
work is, of course, well known, but it is a modernized 
old-style, and so far removed in shape and form from 
the genuine old-style that the old-timers would pro- 
bably disown it if they could revisit the scenes of 
their former labors.” 

‘““You appear to infer,” queried the reporter, “that 
the old-style craze is dying out?” 

“Tt has never had any really solid standing,” was 
the reply. “I question very much whether the num- 
ber of men employed in strictly old-style printing ex- 
ceeds 100, out of the 60,000 printers in London, and 
the provincial firms who have practiced it are now, 
almost without exception, abandoning it for the 


MORE ATTRACTIVE AND TASTEFUL STYLES 
demanded by present day progress, as shown in the 
recent exhibition in Stationers’ Hall, which even the 
old-stylers visited and thoroughly enjoyed.” 

“What do you say to Mr. Tuer’s summing up of 
your exhibition?” said the reporter, assuming his most 
judicial air. ; 

“Well, the terms of the extract you gave from his 
journal simply require to be reversed. He says: 

The weakness of such an exhibition lies in the inferential 
assumption that the strength of letter-press printing is in 
color and fancy work; whereas, the very opposite is the fact. 
Too much of the work is, unfortunately, of a mistaken elabo- 
rateness,reminding one of the answer given by a big book house 
to the question, “*Can you do such work as this?’’—‘* No, we 
wouldn't if we could.” 

“The assumption is entirely Mr. Tuer’s. All that we 
professed was to show what is being done, and to give 
printers an idea of the real capabilities of their art. 
We claim to have succeeded. In fact, the satisfaction 
was so general that it has been decided to have 


ANOTHER EXHIBITLON 


onan extended scale, next year, when machinery and 
processes in active operation will be included. 
‘mistaken elaborateness’ was entirely wanting in the 
great majority of the specimens shown, and, if our 
type founders would but adopt the uniform type bodies 
and other labor-saving improvements in vogue in other 
countries, the elaborateness in composition would dis- 


Tl 
rhe 


appearentirely. If the reply of the ‘big book house’ 
read, ‘We couldn’t if we would,’ it would be nearer 
the truth. Mr. Tuer’s ‘moral’ is particularly weak and 
inconsequential, and is simply an attempt to confuse 
the question. No sane man would go to a ‘big book 
house’ for fancy or color work. Fancy and color work 
only began to be cultivated here about seven years ago, 
but astonishing progress has been made. Germany 
and America had the start of us by about fifteen years, 
and this is why they were so strong at the exibition in 





comparison with British printers. There are a number 
of firms here whose work compares favorably with that 
of their confr?res abroad, and the list is steadily in- 
creasing. It will take 

SOME TIME TO CATCH UP, 
on account of the long start the foreigner has had, but 
that we shall do it I am confident. The’chief drawback 
at present is, as the Lord Mayor pointed out, that the 
British founders are not enterprising enough to give us 
the material required, and we have to rely upon Ameri- 
can founders for our most tasteful types, and upon the 
Germans for our most artistic borders and ornaments.” 

“If I mistake not, your association—the British 
Typographia, isn’t it?—is engaged in promoting the 
work of technical education among British printers?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hilton, evidently pleased at the 
question, “that is one of our objects. But we have 
others, such as the cultivation of a better taste in the 
harmonious combination of type, and borders, and 
ornaments, and colors. ‘l'o aid in this we collect and 
place at the disposal of our branches all the best speci- 
mens of the best craftsmen in all countries that we can 
get hold of. A loan collection is to be formed from the 
exhibition just held, which will be lent to the branches 
in turn, and by this means printers throughout the 
kingdom will become familiar with the best efforts of 
their confreres everywhere, and be stirred up to emu- 
lation.” 

“Then, I see by your prospectus that you are esta 
blishing technic ul classes in London also?” 

“Yes, that isso. We have secured oneof the best 
technical instructors to be had—a man whose heart is 
in his work—and upwards of one hundred and fifty 
students have been enrolled. The class is held at the 
Board School, in Greystoke Place, Fetter Lane, on 
Tuesday evenings, and at Bishopgate Ward Schools, 
Primrose Street, on Thursday evenings. Employers 
and workmen are at all times welcome to the class, 
Part of the instruction consists of the 

STUDY AND CRITICISM OF WORK DONE 

by the members of the class, and of specimens collected 
from all sources; the latter being afterwards distributed 
among the students, who thus, in time, acquire collec- 
tions of their own. Besides the classes and distribu- 
tion of specimens, our branches are forming collections 
of technical books on typography and the kindred 
arts; lectures are given by specialists, and papers on 
trade matters read and discussed at the regular meet- 
ings; factories, paper mills, machine shops, and other 
establishments where technical instruction and infor- 
mation is to be obtained, are visited, and the trade 
journals are diligently read for any new ideas they may 
contain. We hope, too, to raise the status of the 
worker by 
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INSTITUTING AN EXAMINATION 


and granting certificates of his ability and knowledge 
of the craft. Our progressive Australian cousins have 
already resolved that apprentices shall not be ad- 
mitted to the ranks of the journeymen until they have, 
by examination, obtained such certificates, and it is 
beginning to be recognized that the system will soon 
have to be adopted here.”’ 
The Association 
began two years ago, 
with eight members, 
and now it numbers 
about one thousand. 
It has branches at 
Birmingham, Man- 
chester, York, Brad- 
ford, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and to a 
London branch, just 
started, one hundred 
names of the leading 
metropolitan  print- 
ing firms have been 
handed in for mem- 
bership. 


Be oka: 

WITH this issue of 
the Kicker we cease 
the weather forecasts 
which we have been 
publishing, as fore- 
casted from our own 
observatory, for the 
last six weeks. While 
we have had wonder- 
ful luck in hitting 
the weather for three 
or four days ahead, 
our local subscribers 
have had no interest 
in it and have dis- 
couraged the enter- 
prise. This arises 
from the fact that no 
one here cares a cast- 
iron cent what the 
weather is. If fair, 








THE ONE-THIRD HORSE-POWER ‘‘OTTO’’ GAS ENGINE. 


THE “OTTO” GAS ENGINE. 

The small “ Otto” gas engine herewith illustrated is 
the smallest size which has been brought out by the 
makers, and develops about one-third horse-power. It 
occupies a floor space fourteen inches square and stands 
twenty inches high from floor to centre of shaft. 

Its moving parts are few and simple, though it em- 
bodies every and all functions required in a practical 
and economical gas 
engine, including the 
regulation of speed 
and consumption of 
fuel in proportion to 
the amount of work 
done. The igniter is 
of the simplest form, 
consisting of an iron 
tube heated to a 
bright-red heat by a 
Bunsen burner; the 
explosive mixture is 
forced inside of the 
tube by compression, 
and is so ignited. 

The work to which 
so small an engine 
can be applied with 
satisfaction is that of 
running a job print- 
ing press, three ot 
four sewing ma- 
chines, or a_book- 
stitching machine. 
It will also drive rul- 
ing machines, and 
will fit excellently 
the wants of small 
bookbinders and sta- 
tioners, besides com- 
ing to the relief of the 
lone printer — ama- 
teur or professional 
—who confines his 
work toa single job 
press. The running 


or two cents’ worth 


they go out and shoot jackass rabbits and run horses; | of gas per hour, and lasts only while power is used, and 


if foul, they gather in the bar-rooms and drink whisky 
and play seven-up. The least that concerns them is 
what the weather is going to be on the morrow, and 
we don’t propose to educate them up to feel anxious 
about it.— Arizona Kicker. 

ren 


BounD volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, $1.00. 





is, therefore, not only cheaper than rented power — 
electrical or steam—but the owner is entirely indepen- 
dent to work whenever he pleases, and outside dis- 
turbances from breakdowns, conflicting wires, etc., 
will not affect him. Schleicher, Schumm & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., are the builders of this useful little 
engine. 


expense is about one * 
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“EDITOR” NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


One might spend months in Paris without hearing 
of the Journal des Debats, or any one who writes for it. 
In some, in fact in many respects, it is ths most pecu- 
liar newspaper in Europe. The London 7Jimes is the 
only paper that can claim anything like the same 
record, and in many respects the London Times cannot 
compare with it. Among its contributors have been 
Benjamin Constant, Chateaubriand, Jules Simon, La- 
martine, Girardin, George Sands, and Balzac, and last, 
but not least, Napoleon Bonaparte has been its man- 
aging editor. It was started in 1789, but only com- 
menced to be a power in 1800 or thereabouts. This 
was at the time that the brothers Bertni owned it. 
They bought it for about $1,000, and ran it on business 
principles. In other words, one of the brothers Bertni 
agreed with Bonaparte and the other did not. Bona- 
parte was a business man himself, and he exiled the 
Bertni who did not agree with him. The other Bertni 
held on and prospered. Strange to say, the one whom 
Napoleon exiled was sent to Elba, an island of which 
Napoleon himself had occasion to know something at 
another time. 

It was a peculiar part that the Journal des Debats 
played during the time that the “ Little Corporal” was 
on horseback. Among his other failings Napoleon 
had one which is shared by many other great men—he 
thought he knew all about editing a newspaper, and, 
in acertain way, he did. He had a certain grim humor 
about him which some editors still retain. He showed 
this on a couple of occasions; as instances—one day 

Sonaparte got dissatisfied with the name of the paper, 
and, to the dismay of the brothers Bertni, he changed 
it. When it next appeared it was as the Journal de 
’ Empire. That was a pretty good joke in its.way, but 
it did not altogether satisfy Bonaparte, for one day he 
appropriated the whole business without regard for the 
rights of the brothers Bertni. He placed it in the 
hands of eighteen shareholders, one of the chiefs of 
whom was M. de Remusat. And this gentleman had 
a pretty difficult position to fill, if we may believe the 
statements of Mme. de Remusat, as edited by Senator 
Paul de Remusat, the present academician. M. de 
Remusat was the censor of the drama, as well as of the 
press, at this time, and a nice time he had of it in 
satisfying the man on horseback. But Napoleon did 
not have things altogether his own way during the 
time he was managing editor. The editor of the prin- 
cipal French newspaper in New York City tells a story 
of this period that, on the whole, reflects credit on the 
great Emperor. This was in 1813, when troubles were 
gathering around Napoleon. Etienne was the editor 
of the Journal des Debats. At this time Napoleon was 
in what the Americans would call a state of mind. He 





was satisfied that Austria was trying to intrigue against 
him through his wife, Marie Louise, and one day he 
sent for Etienne and ordered a very ill-tempered edi- 
torial printed in the next issue of the Journal de I’ Em- 
pire. The editorial did not appear in that issue. The 
Emperor raved and ordered the editorial in the next 
day, and made all sorts of threats as to what he would 
do if it was not published. But it was not published 
even then; nor did it appear the next day. Then Na- 
poleon lost the little temper he had control of. 

‘Bring Etienne to me, dead or alive,” he ordered, 
and the editor was brought before the Emperor, He 
was alive. The editor did not speak when brought 
into the presence of Napoleon, nor did he show any 
sign of fear. He simply awaited developments. Na- 
poleon paced the floor in the quick, energetic manner 
peculiar to him when angry, and those in the chamber 
looked for a violent outbreak. They were disappointed, 
for, after several circuits of the room, the Emperor 
darted towards Etienne, and, seizing him by both 
shoulders in the roughest sort of a way, exclaimed : 

“T thank you!” 

Then he left the chamber. It was his way of ad- 
mitting that the editorial was unwise, and that the editor 
wasright in not printing it, It was hard for the Emperor 
to admit that he was wrong, and he did not make the 
admission gracefully ; but he made it. 

After the fall of Napoleon, the Journal de ? Empire 
became the Journal des ebats again and has since 
held the same name.—Vhi/a. Times. 

o@e 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, who is editing some unpub- 
lished manuscripts of his father’s, says: ‘“ He wrote so 
small a band that he would put fifteen hundred words 
upon a page of ordinary letter paper, and when he had 
written a word or a line that displeased him, he rubbed 
it out with his finger and wrote over the inky space 
thus made. It is just possible that what he wrote in 
such cases he might have been afterwards able to de- 
cipher. For myself, I can only make a guess.” 

sankhehandnatiiaetas 

Mrs. BuLLRING.—“ Who is that little fellow who is 
attracting so much attention out there?” 

Mrs. Wheaton.—“ That’s Nipitski, the wonderful 
theosophist.”’ 

Mrs. B.—“ Oh, I do so hope you asked him to bring 
his instrument with him.”— 7ime. 





— oe ” 
**On, while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return ; 

Regard thy soul and save it!” 
* Alas!’’ exclaimed the wight outside, 
“That blessing is to me denied; 
For I’m the villian who supplied 
The circulation certified 

And daily affidavit.” 

Lippincott’s, 
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THE NEWS-MAKERS. 


The chump who tries to cross the track in front of flying 
trains— 
His name isin the papers every day 
That is, if his acquaintances distinguish his remains, 
_ His name is in the papers every day. 


The careless hired girl, who, when the kindling is wet and 
green, 
Would hurry up the fire with a little kerosene, 
And give the coroner a chance his jury to convene, 
Her name is in the papers every day. 


The husband who goes home at night and scares his wife for 
fun 
His name is in the papers every day 
And quite forgets he bought and told her how to use a gun— 
His name is in the papers every day. 


And there's the hurried citizen, who hasn't time to wait, 
But boards or leaves the trains while running at a fearful 
rate, 
And walks with crutches afterward, with slow and halting gait, 
His name is in the papers every day. 


And there's the chap who monkeys with the buzz-saw when in 
tune 
His name is in the papers every day 
His race will likely be exterminated soon 
Their names are in the papers every day. 


And there's his daring brother, who is still a bigger fool, 
Who dies an awful death, with no exception to the rule; 
For he’s the man who gets too near the hind leg of a mule— 

His name is in the papers every day. 
Chicayo Herald, 


*@- 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, December. Philadelphia. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. 

John Habberton, the author of *‘Helen’s Babies,” “ Brueton’s 
Bayou,” etec., contributes the complete novel for che Decem- 
ber number of Lippincott’s Magazine. The scene of the story 
is laid in a village, and its leading events were known to Henry 
Ward Beecher, who often urged Mr. Habberton to weave them 
into a tale. “All He Knew” will be read with the keenest inte- 
rest. In “The New Troubadors at Avignon,’ William Henry 
Bishop gives a charming description of the ancient town of 
Avignon, and tells of his meeting with Roumanille, the cele- 
brated Provencal poet, with Mistral, and a number of the 
Félibres. Robert Grant contributes a clever story entitled 
* Against His Judgment.’’ Melville Philips prints some letters 
from a Russian. exile, Leon, to Chief-Engineer Melville, and 
tells the sad story of the young Russian’s banishment to one of 
the coldest and most barren sections of Northern Siberia. In 
an article on * Building Associations,’ Thomas Gaffney de- 
scribes the benefits that acrue to the members of these institu- 
tions. ‘ Fiddler Rakes’s Fiddle” is a very entertaining sketch 
of country life in Virginia, by Rosewell Page. Charles Morris 
contributes an article entitled **The Power of the Future.”’ In 
“ Novelistic Habits and ‘The Morgesons,’”"’ Julian Hawthorne 
gives his theories as to how novels should be written. William 
Sheppard tells about “The Evolution of Famous Sayings. 
Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet and Dramatist, is handled 
without gloves by Maurice Francis Eagan, in a critique entitled 
“An Apostle of ‘ Frankness,’’’ The departments are excellent, 
and some real poetry is to be found in the contributions of 
Helen Gray Cone, Maurice Francis Egan, Florence Earle 
Coates, and M.G. McClelland, which are scattered through this 
exceptionally brilliant number. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 





The Democratic Advocate, of Westminster, Md., began its 
twenty-fifth year on November 9. It has no solicitors, its pro- 
prietors believing that “if a journal is a necessity in a com- 
munity it will be supported voluntarily.’’ For nearly twenty- 
two years it has been under the management of Vanderford 
Bros., who have kept the Advocate solidly Democratic. 


The Ephrata (Pa.) Review entered upon its twelfth volume 
November 8. It is an eight-column folio sheet, devoted to local 
interests. Chas. Yeager is the proprietor, and Jno. V. Snader 
is editor. 


The Carbon Advocate, of Lehighton, Pa., completed its seven- 
teenth volume on November 9. It is an independent Demo- 
cratic newspaper, of which Harry V. Morthimer, Jr., is the 
publisher. It is an eight-column folio sheet. 


The Manayunk (Philadelphia) Sentinel commenced its twenty- 
fifth volume on November 7. Josephus Yeakel, the proprietor, 
says: ‘* We discovered long ago that to make a popular news- 
paper requires a great deal of hard work; this we have un- 
grudgingly bestowed, with the result that our circulation has 
steadily grown.’ The Sentinel is an eight-column folio sheet, 
Republican in polities. 


The Stark County Ledger, of Knox, Ind., commenced its 
twenty-second volume on November?7. It is aseven-column 
folio, Demoecrrtic, of which O. Musselman & Son are the pro- 
prietors. 


The Manayunk (Philadelphia) Advance entered upon its third 
year on November6. It is an independent six-coluimn folio, of 
which D. W. Seltzer is editor and publisher. 


The Stroudsburg (Pa.) News has resumed publication, after a 
suspension of two months. It isa five-column quarto sheet, 
of which A. K. Stone is the editor. 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Weelly Patriot entered upon its thirty- 
eighth volume on October 30. It is asix-column quarto, and the 
Democratic organ at the State capital. 


The Weekly Star, of Wilmington, N. C., commenced its 
twenty-first volume on November 15. It is an eight-column 
folio, Democratic, of which Wm. C. Bernard is the editor and 
proprietor, 


The Labor Record, of Williamsport, Pa., began its sixth 
volume on November 16. It is a seven-column folio, edited 
and published by Dan. Riley & Son. 


The Daily Star, of South Bethlehem, Pa., has been sold by 
Grim & Harlacher to Jas. F. Graham and Jas. R. O’Brien, who 
will conduct it in the future. Both men are practical printers, 
who promise to make the Star “as independent as the day is 
long.’ Itisaseven-column folio sheet. 


The Langhorne (Pa.) Standard entered upon its nineteenth 
volume on November 20. ** Never in the history of the paper,”’ 
say the proprietors, Fetterolf Bros., ‘‘was its outlook more 
promising or bright.’’ The Standard isan independent Repub- 
lican, nine-column folio sheet. 


The Lewistown (Pa.) Gazette began its seventy-eighth volume 
on November 20. It is an eight-column folio, Republican, 
published by Stackpole Bros. 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Post and Evrpress has just put in a new 
web press that will print 10,000 eight-page papers per hour. 


The Chambersburg (Pa.) Public Opinion appeared ina changed 
and enlarged form on November 22. It is now a large six- 
column quarto sheet of which M. A. Foltz is the publisher. 
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WE are glad to note a “ change of heart” on the part 
of the Tribune which enables it to do justice to one of 
the foremost as well as oldest of American publishing 
houses. Nearly twenty years ago some misunderstand- 
ing with the editor of the 7ribune, now absent in Paris, 
caused the exclusion even of the name of that firm 
from the columns of the Tribune, and for years that 
very small policy has been kept up by it. In a recent 
Sunday issue, the 7ribune printed an excellent article 
of well-deserved compliment on the house of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., evidently one of a series which was 
started a week ago in a paper on Harper & Bros. We 
congratulate the 7ribune on its return to common sense 
in this respect.— Publishers’ Weekly. 

-e- 

PATRON (in a newspaper counting room in a jew- 
elry manufacturing town.)—“I want to advertise for 
a first-class pearl setter. What will it cost?” 

Advertising clerk—‘ Seventy cents, 
extra for the cut.” 

Patron—“ What cut?” 

Clerk—“ Why, the dog, you know. We always be- 
gin an advertisement for a setter with a dog.” —Jewel- 
lers’ Weekly. 


and ten cents 





WANTS 
ANTED TO BUY 
ONE OR TWO CYLINDER PRESSES, 
PLATE DISTRIBUTION, 
=r, Cottrell, Campbell, or 
BED 32x46, OR LARGER 


a 


l-otte Hoe, 


Address SALINGER, 947 Franklin St., Phila. 





ay ANTED—A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, COMPETENT 
printer (married), with city and country experience, 
wants a foremanship, or place as all-round man, on a good 
country weekly within 75 or 100 miles of Scranton, Pa. 
Address COMPETENT, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


ys. A PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
printer on a weekly. One having some capital to invest 
(safely) will find = an unusually good opening. Address 
EWSPAPER, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








he IRIENCED BOOKKEEPER; ACCURATE AND 
4 trustworthy, connected with a large mi wufacturing es- 
tablishment, familiar with type and printers’ materials, is open 
for an engagement, now, or January Ist. Address 

T. R. A., care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





yy BY A YOUNG MAN, A POSITION AS EDI- 
torial or local writer on a daily or weekly newspaper. 
Has highest recommendations from prominent citizens of 
Pennsylvania. Eight years in last position. Address, stating 
salary, NEWTON 8. BAILEY, Galesburg, Knox Co., Ill. 








FOR SALE. 


Ces PRESS, 34x52; 2-ROLLER, WIRE SPRINGS 
in good order; pric c $400, Terms easy. Address 
PRESS,” care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





OR SALE—A LIVE WEEKLY PAPER AND JOB OF- 

fice in Central Pennsylvania. Good advertising patronage, 

excellent job trade; good location. $3,000 will buy it. Don’t 
write unless you mean re A great bargain. Address 
PICA,” care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


2d-hand Presses, Ete. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT— 


One Hughes’ Stereotype Outfit, new: will be sold cheap. 


LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 


inside chase, with 


KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches; 
cutter, etc. 


complete, with 


RUGGLES JOB PRESS— 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x14 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
; $100. 


+ @ 


tures; in thorough good order 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; 
cellent order; cheap. 


in @x- 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 
One 2-roller Adama, 26x40; in good order. 
LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 


One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel ; in good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 


One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 


One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy's); $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS— 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; good as new. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 


has 


FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 





515 Minor St. PHILADELPHIA. 











PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





PARTNERSHIP NOTICES. 
| Deane UTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 


The co-partnership he retofore existing between Harry 
Ferkler and Edward L. Stuckert, under the firm-name of 
FERKLER & STUCKERT, is this day dissolved. The said 
HARRY FERKLER will sign in liquidation, and continue the 
business at No. 1123 Chestnut Street. 

HARRY FERKLER, 
EDWARD L. STUCKERT. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 14, 1889. 





YO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given that the partnership lately sub- 
sisting between John Gillam, Samuel H, Gillam and Thomas 
Gillam, trading as ‘‘GILLAM’S SONS,” was dissolved on the 
13th day of November, A. D. 1889, by mutual consent. 

All debts due thesaid partnership are to be paid to, and those 
due from the same wil! be discharged by the “GILLAM’S 
SONS COMPANY.” Incorporated, who have this day assumed 
all the assets and liabilities of the said partnership. 

JOHN GILLAM, 

SAMUEL H. GILLAM, 
THOMAS GILLAM. 
**GILLAM’S SONS COMPANY.” 


PHILADELPHIA, November 19, 1889. 





oar tL'S PATENT CAST STEEL QUOINS. 
per doze n. * = Key, - SO cents. 
No.2, <.* Key, - 50 cents. 
For Sale by C. BL E i OCH, 515 Minor St., Phila. 








A Newly Invented Self-Supporting Mailing Machine, 


and with it a wrap- 
per cabinet, which is 
an addition of great 
convenience. Better 
and more work can 
be done by it than by 
- any other. 
= NO ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 
Sold only by the 
inventor. 
5, JR., Canton, N. Y. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


WW. C. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 Minor STREET, Pranerone. 
A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index ; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


C.H.LYONS, 
607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “Dh” of Plain _Rollers. 




















THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 00, 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 





Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, 


131 North Third St., Philadelphia. ! 


BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, t SHAFTING, 


PULLEYS, 


GAS ENGINES, HANGERS 


INJECTORS 
AND 
GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


% 2D°-HAND ENGINES 
Send for Catalogue. 


FRANK TOOMEY, 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column felio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8coiumn folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarte 


Prices | Lower, and Pape> of Better Quality than far- ap * Au 
nished by any or simi similar Establishment. 


THE: LEADING- ENGRAVING: 
Jocsew ae OF-THE: COUNTRY: 


ron ee ies ano bY ry. 
‘ KNOWN METHODS" SDE 


\IVES PROCESS- 
{OUR SPECIALTY= orr OF FINE. ILLUSTRATIONS 


HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS 10 WIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


als 


FUTURE FOR gs 7 





_ other information wanted will be 


cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 











PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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, S. C. HANCOCK, 
SIXTH AND MINOR STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND 














MANUFACTURER OF 











BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF EVERY 











DESCRIPTION. 












H. P. FEISTER, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS 


123 and 125 North Fifth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers 
und Jobbers of 


PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, 


CARDS AND 
Manufacturer of the best modern im- 
proved machinery for Printers, Book- CA R DBOAR D 
binders, Lithographers, Stationers, etc. ’ 


The celebrated CORONET PAPER-CuUT- 
TING machinery a specialty. 

UNEQUALED FAOILITIES for repairing 
Printers’, Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- 
chinery. 


505 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 














Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH ano 
MINOR STS., 
L PHILADELPHIA. 


















LEDGER BRAND 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 




















THE LEST MADE 


This Trademark: is plainly 
stamped on every skin. 





J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. _ 











-~-ESTABLISHED 1729 


THE JAS. M. WILLCOX PAPER CO. 


(Wm. F. WiLLCOx) 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


oy i > vp Way 
cuen mis, 209 MINOR STREET, 
Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 






P. 0. BOX 
1328 













Franklin Electrotype 
509 LocusT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Electrotyping of all kinds done in the 
Best Manner and at Shortest Notice. 





THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


* (ARDS+AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 






Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





J. B. MOROGE, HANSON BROTHERS, 


.317 Union Street, Philadelphia. ] 


‘> 
GENERAL REPAIRING on ALL KINDS ELECTROTY PERS | 
Y — 


OF SMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
704 Sansom Street, 








MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINE 








CUTTERS, BOOK BINDERS’ 
PHILADELPHIA. 


is, 
PUNCHES, DIES anpD MODEL WORK. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS *icstagareorat 








KP HART 


kinds of printing presses and 


















machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are casily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 


person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Le 


Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.C. BLELOCE, 
and others. 10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


Price, $ 








ver; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT! 


American Fincyclopedia of Printing 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT. 








COMPRISING (WITH PLATES) 550 IMPERIAL OCTAVO PAGES, GIVING MORE THAN 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED DEFINITIONS, DESCRIPTIONS, AND ARTICLES 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRO- 

DUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, LITHOGRAPHS, WOOD EN- 
GRAVINGS, [IMITATIONS OF WATER-MARKS, EMBOSSED AND RULED PAGES, Etc. 


Reduced Frice, - 6.00, 


~-&% 


He 


HE first and only edition of the 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPALDIA OF PRINTING 


was Printed from Type, and not electrotyped or stereotyped. Of the large number of copies then 
printed, LESS THAN A HUNDRED now remain, and parties desiring to secure a copy of this in- 


valuable technical, historical and biographical Printers’ Encyclopwdia should send in their orders at 
once. 


Until recently the price was Zen Dollars per copy, but this has been reduced to Six Dollars. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Address W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
SIXTH STREET, HELOW MINOR. 


M. O. RAIGUEL. ; WILLIAM H. H. CLINE. 
WILLIAM H. BLACK. ROBERT J. BENSON. 


M. O. RAIGUEL & CO.., 
Paper and Envelope Warehouse, 

17 & 19 §. SIXTH STREET, iN 
-ot= PHILADELPHIA. +e 








Rag, Paren Drdcy and Cusuacan Wansnovse, 


S02 Commerce Street, 





























PRINTERS’ 





CIRCULAR. 








C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors 


Treasurer. 


and Dealers in 


of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


° H. BARTH, Prest, 





W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 


Printing Material and Machinery ct all kinds, 









Established 1796. 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 








: 
& + AMERICAN = or 
Donen Staras Tres Fovnopy,| FARMER, LirTie & Go,, [swim | Ssusima 





JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





Co tuins & M’LEeEsTER 
Type Founopry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





v 


er 











: *—_—~$- 
\%) : 5 om 
“; TYPE FOUNDERS. 
* DICKINSON » | LEWIS PELOUZE & C0.’ 
Prion Type Fountr, | DOSTON | YPE 
PYPE BOUNDERY Ax 
PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE Ko UNDkY, 
150 CONGRESS STREET, N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 
ee mane. PHILADELPHIA. 104 MILK STREET, 
PHELPS, DALTON & CO. Pr stoscriats a BOSTON. 











PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





Mew « Bape « BASTENER, 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


+ BRONZE + POWDERS * 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES: 


> a 


6, 000 Rich Gold, 
4, ope 


——_— 
No. $2.50 Per Pound. 
“oe 2 00 “oe oe 
-75 
-50 
1.25 
1.00 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

oe Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, Dark Green, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 


“ “ “ec 


“ “ee “ 


se “ “ 


“ “ “se 





Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


surfaces. 


TT 


NEW MACHINE ro 


4 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
nch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, andis fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steuam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, 860° 
Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
Foot-Power Machine, =- $50. 
With Stand and Table. 


STITCHING BOOKS. 


(© Py. 





i — < e 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 


The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
i. 

PRICES: 
8x33 in. ., iron frame, 
16x38 * ves = 
8x3 
16x33 * 


ALL THR 
( ™“ 


aT 


$35 
Dw 
without frame, 20 


ABOV 


“ 


x 
% a 


515 MINOR 


BL 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


Y 
y 
The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


case. 


Price, Without Lamp, 75 Cents. 


By Mail, $1.00. 





ARE FOR SALE BY 


KLOCH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





GODFREY & CO.., 





© 














325 


WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














——. nS EE 








O, 2.—“ ExTrRA ReE-MELrTInG.” A valuable 
composition to printers who prefer casting their 
own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 

thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.— Fast PREss” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 


—~——_—> 





PRINTERS’ 





HE Inpra-Rupser RoLLER Compounpn is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. 
the-year-round composition. 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 


—t- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin. -{— 


ROLLERS 














It is an all- 
W hile possessing great 


Ivis 


ROLLER COMPOSITION 





is) 

















No. |! 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 2 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 
‘* Fast Press”? Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 
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* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. # 


LIMITED 


e+ ooo eee eee He Heer HerHe eer error sae He 


J) 
© 


Peer Pe ee Se Se Seer er ee seesmee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


&,. a cs 





cig 





All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 


Qn Hand 
and 








Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 


Made to Special Order. | 











be 
Oa ~~ 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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NEWS CHASE. PAIR OF TWIN CHASBES. 








News Chase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each, 
x 20% Ib x 1k&% $5 50 
x 24% 18 x 22% 6 OO 20 x 24% 18 x itt 

X 28% 2 xX 26% 6 75 28% 22 x 1244 
X 337% 2334 x 315¢ 7 50 4, 33% 2334 x 15 

2454 x 36% 8 00 Fea ek see é 2434 x 175g 

26% x 3055 8 50 2634 x 1975 

2134 x 4134 9 00 2734 x 2g 

2084 x 4416 9! Rete re © m4 x lig 

314 x 461% 10 BM. cece ene. BBG X 4854 4 x 224 

B26 X 4814 10 ciayaocae oe x 234 

35464 x nat ll { 35 x 254 

x 59% 384 x 57! 12 3814 x 21% 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
. 20% 15 x s&h 


i IN. IRON 


144 IN. 1 IN. IRON 


14 Ly. 





14 1N. 
14 IN. 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price pair 
x 20% 1b x 8th 
x 24% » 10t5 
X 28% 2 
x 33% ¢ 


x 
iy is 


SEBAT 


PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


xs 




















AAA A 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. ‘SKELETON CHASE. 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. | 


_ ~ . . | 
Size each, over all Size each, inside. Price, each. 


x 20% x 18% 7 50 





Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, 

2074 5 0 AT x 0% 15 x 18% $4 50 

X 24% 22% 8 25 20 x 24% 18 xX 22% 5 00 

x ay we x 26% 900 | ; AX 28% 22 x 28% 5 15 

10 00 | 26 : 2334 x 3154 6 

10 50 | b 27 = xé 2454 x 3654 7 00 

x 41% 2634 x 3954 2h 

7 32 ms oe A pL, > tase : 
rrr r eT: fe 2054 x 4 
6%, CUTE sug x 4834 3114 x 4616 

7 x 504 B24 x 4844 

8 x 5434 354 x B24 

x 5934 3816 x 5714 


1 IN. IRON 


—— 


1 IN. [RON 


14g IN. 


LIN. 


82% x 4814 
BaIG x 5214 
3814 x 5714 


L4IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4 c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. —TIn ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
tnside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 





W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 








PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





IMPROV ED 


aaa oh RIVETED, BRASS LINED 





Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys 


A\e Ye, 
SST THE MOST DURABLE AND CHEAPEST, 2 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS —— RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2 00| 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75! 14x20 inches inside, . 
83x13 is ~ « »« 220 10z%6 - « « § 00; 15x22 - 
}12x18 . a ey ae 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6}x22} inchesinside, . . . . . . . « . $8 00] 10x22} inches inside, . 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . 


—<—c’ THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND, >—>— 


Special Sizes Made ‘To Order At Short Notice. 


— —umais <0 @ +OQ+ 42 6 wm om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEVS AND BRASS-GALLEY GABINET Tops 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


—ais em Oe ao wm om 














MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


wa. Cc. BUIBLOcCH, 
Successor to R. 8. MENAMIN. 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








180 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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Se OOF lt oo 
| | 
MANUFACTURERS | | FOR | 
( OF Publishers, Lithographers, 
ograp 
PARCHMENT | Book and Job Printers, 
Water and Grease-Prooft Map Publishers, 
in| PAPER . La 9, 
| +. j+-— 3 *— +t Hardware Dealers, 4) / 
/ —— | ; Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
AMERICAN | SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION ; 
| | Grocers, Druggists, 
MATRIX PAPER | Peer serore Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
090+ | ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE | Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
}- Oon~~ OMG VO Bao Ly 
MAILING TUBES % 5 oe ; And all others. 








: TTO X GAS X ENGINE x WORKS. 
| SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


} 
i 151 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS., 
i CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Wertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops “one actual horse-powe1 


on pulley;” runs an ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 





$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 











j ty 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM I TO 50 HORSE-POWER. f, 








‘yo THE BEST 
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sS|NEWS INK‘ 


AT LOW PRICES. 














News Ink in 500 lb. Bbls., —.. ; at 8 Cts. per lb. 
“ 250 “ : : “ag “ 
100 lb. Kegs, : at 10 * 
—_—* ‘ ‘ ate “ 
_ * at 16 ° 





BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 











<x COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 
DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 
LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 


AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W. C BLELOGH, {15 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


nove I, 1889. 
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FOR GIVEN TO THE 


NEWSPAPER (\, | |}-_———— = eos |) qproportions of 
, BOOK & JOB ()tices | P Newspaper Fonts | , 
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